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him?" As it happened, before I left London Sir Austen had told me
that Mr. Asquith was at Jerusalem, and might be going to Cairo, and
he said that I could, if I thought fit, tell him all the facts without
reserve. I therefore, of course, replied that I saw no objection what-
soever, provided I also were given an opportunity- of explaining to
Mr. Asquith the view-point of H.M, Government as held in London.
Lord Allenby agreed, and so it was. On the night on which he arrived
the Field-Marshal had it out with Mr. Asquith, and I had a long,
straightforward talk with him the next morning. He was a wise old
man, Mr. Asquith, and a great statesman, and I have always felt
grateful to him for the help which he gave me on that occasion.
What account he gave to Lord Allenby I do not know, but that
afternoon the Bull sent for me. Practically all he said to me was,
"Mr. Asquith thinks that I am lucky to have to deal with a gentleman."
From that moment our relations became absolutely normal and
eventually pleasant, though the Bull continued in my presence to
refer to me as the "Minister-Plenipot."
It was a curious chance which, when the High Commission ceased
to be in Constantinople and the ships and the Army had departed
thence, sent me to the only other diplomatic post where there was
still a High Commissioner and still a British Fleet and Army. Con-
sequently for nearly eight years in succession I had the unusual
experience of a diplomat working in close co-operation with soldiers
and sailors, and a very pleasant and instructive experience it was.
Egypt was in a very unsatisfactory condition .when I got there in
December 1924. The country had been run practically as a colony
during the 1914-18 war; Cairo had beenthe headquarters of vastnumbers
of troops, the fellaheen were conscripted for labour battalions, and
many of their oxen, donkeys, and camels requisitioned. Most of the
Anglo-Egyptian officials had been called up or seconded for special
services and their places had perforce had to be taken by Egyptians.
These were excellent provided their superiors were English, but on
their own they were amenable to every form of graft. Every kind of
abuse was introduced into the enlisting and requisitioning schemes,
and all classes of the Egyptian population, and particularly the fella-
heen, were seething with discontent, and of course the British were
blamed for all the injustices. Finally, this discontent ripened in 1919
into a regular revolt which had to be repressed by military force.
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